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— Che New Hork Eimes: 


Videotape Replaces Canvas for Artists 
Who Use TV Technology in New Way 


An image from a video work by Peter Campus, who has 
worked in experimental psychology. 


By GRACE GLUECK 

Frank Gillette’s new work for television is not the sort 
of thing that’s geared to peddle soap. A 14-minute video- \ 
tape shot on Cape Cod, its sole subject is the flow of water 
into and around a_cove. 

~“Y'm interested in two extremes,” says Mr. Gillette, a 
34-year-old..artist who used to work withthe more con- 
ventional paint and canvas. “I want to take this advanced 
technological tool of television and turn it back on itself, 
to convey the most primordial of sources, our basic life- 
support system. : 

Mr. Gillette, whose new work is part of a 12-piece 
cycle with an ecological theme, is one of a growing breed 
of video artists, for whom the TV screens has become an 
esthetic medium. Uninterested in commercial television, they 
produce videotapes that take ingenious advantage of tech- 
nology, from crude vignettes shot on site to elaborate 
productions that call on the full technical resources of a 
TV studio. 

__ Their visually transient work, dismissed by. the object- 
oriented art world only a few years ago, is now highly 
evident on the museum and gallery circuit. In New York, 
the Museum of Modern Art schedules videotape shows, and 
they were a feature of the Whitney Museum’s recent biennial 
exhibition. Tapes may also be regularly viewed at such © 

lleries as Leo Castelli and Ileana Sonnabend, 420 West 

roadway, and at other places such as The Kitchen, 59 
Wooster, Street, and Global Village, 454 Broome Sereet. 

A Ménage a Trois 

A proliferation of video festivals has also come during 
the last year. One is now at the Museo de Arte Contempo- 
— Pathe Fu Venezuela, and in New York a women’s 
video festival is in progress at the Women’s Int 
549 West 52d Street. are 

And a significant number of videotapes are being 
broadcast; via the network of public television stations. 
“There's a significant body of works being produced by 
independent videomakers that warrants weekly exposure 
on the public television system,” says. David Loxton, 
director of the Television Laboratory at Channel 13. 

_ Thanks to the Television Laboratory, for the first time 
a regular program of artists’ tapes is appearing on the air. 
Funded with $94,000 by the New York State Council on | 
the Arts, the laboratory is currently showcasing works by 
“the vidé6 community” In a 26-week series. Russell Connor, 
a pioneer of the video movement, is the host. 

The piéces range from Nam June Paik’s “Global 
Groove,” a swinging mélange of dance, music and abstract 
images, to “The Continuing Story of Carel and Ferd,” 
which documents an extraordinary ménage a trois among a 
San Francisco couple and a portable video camera. 

Individuality is already notable among the most pro- 
ductive of the recognized video artists. Peter Campus, who 
has worked in experimental psychology, tends to deal with 
perception, as in “RGB,” a complex work in four parts that 
gives the viewer many different encounters with color. 

“Ym not interested in exploring the medium,” Mr. 
Campus says, “but on the other hand everything I do re- 
lates to it.” his concerns are “the accumulation of 
perspective,” the “transformation and displacement of light 
and electricity” and “the experence of one’s projected image 
and its accompanying sensations.” 

Hermine Freed, one of the increasing number of women 
working in videotape, also uses it in a complex, “layered” 


: . 7 Davidson Gisliotti 
A. video image of the poet Allen Ginsberg from Nam 
June Paik’s “Suite (212): Allen Ginsberg.” 


way. A gifted visual and verbal punner, she has most 
recently made “art Herstory,” which she describes as “a 
video recapitulion of art history from the Middle Ages 
to the present.” The work, using paintings of women and a 
superimposition device that allows Miss Freed to appear 
poaposet of er isan in she paintings. comments on what 

sees as “the cultural schizophrenia of ‘coritemporary 
women.” = ai 

_ Among other things, it also contrasts the space of 

painting with videospace,” says Miss Freed, who studied 
art and biology at Cornell University. “And t’s a kind of 
time warp in that it contrasts me with the individual paint- 
ings.” Miss Kreed, who has taught fine art at New York 
University, thinks the best thing about commercial tele- 
vision s the “off switch,” but believes video art is “a way 
of making TV over again.” ‘ 

The works of Bill Wegman and Andy Mann are som 
what less cued to perceptual and technical devices. Mr. 
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Wegman, who frequently stars 
with his dog, Man Ray (known 
as the Rin-Tin-Tin of video), 
‘can often be accused of humor, 
a quality not yet greatly in 
evidence among his colleagues, 
in the field. In one of his short 
pieces, “The Spelling Lesson,” 
for instance, he gives a terse 
critique of his dog’s spelling to 
which the animal actually yips 
responses. 

Mr. Mann, a 28-year-old tape- 
maker who is also an expert 
technician, does  penetrat- 
ing candid-camera-style tapes 
wherever he “happens to be,” 
and often becomes involved 
with his subjects. In “One- 
Eyed Bum,” for nstance, he 
persuades a Bowery bum to 
poate SRR SY 
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talk revealingly about his life 


and his street philosophy. 


Not all tapemakers work in 
broadcast video. Some, for 
whom the medium is still best 
suited to gallery viewing, prefer 
installations in which multiple 
images are seen simultaneously 
onan r of monitors placed 
around the gallery. One of 
these is Beryl Korot’s “Dachau,” 
a four-screen study of the 
German concentration camp in 
which the camera takes an 
ironically tourist point of view. 

Miss Korot, who with an- 
other tapemaker, Ira Schneider, 
founded and edits the video 
magazine Radical Software, 
does not see her work as 
geared to a mass “broadcast” 
audience. “I want a more inti- 
mate gallery situation,” she 
says. “The kind of, ‘tech’ art 
produced in broadcast studios 
is not where I’m at.” 

The short history of video— 
the term as used by tapemakers 
stands for portable television— 
goes back only to about 1968 
and the development of half- 
inch tape, which allowed. for 
cheaper and more portable 
equipment than the two-inch 
and one-inch broadcast tape in 
studio use. The device for using 
the tape, comprising a hand- 
held camera and a battery-op- 
erated videotape recorder, gave 
artists instant mobility. 


Is Replacing Paint an 


A new device, the “time 
base corrector,” allows the 
conversion of half-inch tape to 
broadcast quality.) 

At about the same time, some 
‘experimenters were fooling 
around with the commercial 
TV imagery, notably Mr, Paik, 
a Korean-born musician known 
as “the father of video.” With 
seu 
such devices as electromagnets 
and signal interceptors, he 
broke up images on the screen, 
melting performers into irides- 
cent puddles, and exploding 
deodorant ads into geometric 
flowers. 


First Gallery Showing 


Mr. Paik showed some of his 
“adjusted” TV sets at the How- 
ard Wise Gallery in 1969, along 
with such other videomakers as 
Mr. Gillette and Mr. Schneider, 
co-creators of a multi-image, 
delayed-feedback piece called 
“Wipe Cycle.” The Wise show 
is generally credited as the first 
gallery presentation of video 
art (the first museum show 
was staged by Russell Connor, 
now director of the Cable Arts 
Foundation, in 1970 at Brandeis 
University’s Rose Art Museum). 

Later, with the Japanese en- 
gineer Shuya Abe, Mr. Paik 
developed the Paik/Abe Syn- 
theisizer, a complex device that 


allows for highly sophisticated 
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manipulation of TV signals. To- |= 


day, with another synthesizer, 
the Rutt-Etra, it is an essential 
part of video technology. (In 
a lighter vein, Mr. Paik also 
developed the TV bra,.compris- 
ing two mini-TV sets which, 
when strapped to the breasts 
of its chief performer, the cel- 


list Charlotte Moorman, pre-|_ 


sents a double image of Misa 
Moorman bowing her. instru- 
ment.) 

“I want people to use my 
ideas,” says Mr. Paik, who 
views television as ‘‘ a world 


language.” 

mT invented the synthesizer 
so sophisticated pictures could 
be made more cheaply. Tele- 
vision is potentially a great 
uniting force, but right now 
it’s too nationalistic, and there- 
for destructive,” he said. 

Meanwhile, the future of 
video art does not seem un- 
promising. A crop of young 
videomakers is already emerg- 
ing from art schools. Funding 
agencies, such as the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation (which gave 
money to establish, and has 
since given large grants, to, the 
Television Laboratory at Chan- 
nel 13), the New York State! 
Council on the Arts and the Na- 
tional Endowment on the Arts 
are now. providing money for 
“alternate” video, 


work by artists. 
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